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ENGLISH FOLK-TALES IN AMERICA. 

ii. 
johnny-cake. 

When I was a little girl, in Northern Ohio, the following story of 
Johnny-cake was often told to me as well as to my sister and broth- 
ers. I never heard it elsewhere, 1 and I give it just as nearly as I 
can in the very words in which my grandfather and my aunts used 
to tell it to us children, thirty years ago. The chorus of the tale, if 
I may so call Johnny-cake's answer to the various ones whom he 
encounters in his wild race, was repeated to us in a sort of hoarse 
chant and, I remember, gave the impression of being loudly and 
tauntingly called back to the listener, by the rapidly vanishing 
Johnny-cake. The final word, too, of this chorus, was always pro- 
nounced very slowly, in a specially loud tone. At the climax, when 
the sly fox grabs the unsuspecting Johnny-cake, the narrator would 
make a spring at the rapt listeners to the tale and scream Oh ! so as 
to make the children jump. If a very young child was the one to be 
amused, perhaps he would be caught up in the arms of the story- 
teller. Even when we had often heard the story of Johnny-cake the 
harmless scare, although expected, was ever new, and if some child 
to whom our story was unknown was for the first time present, our 
attention would be so divided between listening to the story and 
watching to see our little comrade start, that we were pretty sure to 
lose guard over ourselves and we too would involuntarily jump and 
laugh in concert. 

Once upon a time, there was an old man, and an old woman, and 
a little boy. One morning the old woman made a Johnny-cake and 
put it in the oven to bake. And she said to the little boy, " You 
watch the Johnny-cake while your father and I go out to work in 
the garden." So the old man and old woman went out and began 
to hoe potatoes and left the little boy to tend the oven. But he 
did n't watch it all the time, and all of a sudden he heard a noise and 
he looked up and the oven-door popped open, and out of the oven 
jumped Johnny-cake and went rolling along, end over end, towards 
the open door of the house. The little boy ran to shut the door, but 
Johnny-cake was too quick for him and rolled through the door, 
down the steps, and out into the road, long before the little boy 
could catch him. The little boy ran after him as fast as he could 

1 Since I have prepared this nursery tale for print, I have learned that in St. 
Nicholas, for May, 1875, there appeared a very different version of the story 
under the title of " The Gingerbread Boy." 
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clip it, crying out to his father and mother, who heard the uproar 
and threw down their hoes and gave chase too. But Johnny-cake 
outran all three a long way and soon was out of sight, while they 
had to sit down, all out of breath, on a bank to rest. 

On went Johnny-cake, and by and by he came to two well-diggers, 
who looked up from their work and called out : " Where ye going, 
Johnny-cake ? " 

He said : " I 've outrun an old man, and an old woman, and a little 
boy, and I can outrun you too-o-o ! " 

" Ye can, can ye ? we '11 see about that ! " said they, and they 
threw down their picks and ran after him, but they could n't catch 
up with him, and soon they had to sit down by the roadside to rest. 

On ran Johnny-cake, and by and by he came to two ditch-diggers, 
who were digging a ditch. " Where ye going, Johnny-cake ? " said 
they. 

He said : " I 've outrun an old man, and an old woman, and a 
little boy, and two well-diggers, and I can outrun you too-o-o ! " 

" Ye can, can ye ? we '11 see about that ! " said they, and they 
threw down their spades, and ran after him too. But Johnny-cake 
soon outstripped them also, and seeing they could never catch him 
they gave up the chase and sat down to rest. 

On went Johnny-cake, and by and by he came to a bear. The 
bear said : " Where ye going, Johnny-cake ? " 

He said : " I 've outrun an old man, and an old woman, and a 
little boy, and two well-diggers, and two ditch-diggers, and I can 
outrun you too-o-o ! " 

" Ye can, can ye ? " growled the bear ; " we '11 see about that ! " 
and trotted as fast as his legs could carry him after Johnny-cake, 
who never stopped to look behind him. Before long the bear was 
left so far behind that he saw he might as well give up the hunt first 
as last, so he stretched himself out by the roadside to rest. 

On went Johnny-cake, and by and by he came to a wolf. The 
wolf said : " Where ye going, Johnny-cake ? " 

He said : " I 've outrun an old man, and an old woman, and a 
little boy, and two well-diggers, and two ditch-diggers, and a bear, 
and I can outrun you too-o»o ! " 

" Ye can, can ye ? " snarled the wolf ; " we '11 see about that ! " 
and he set into a gallop after Johnny-cake, who went on and on so 
fast that the wolf, too, saw there was no hope of catching him and 
lay down to rest. 

On went Johnny-cake, and by and by he came to a fox that lay 
quietly in a corner of the fence. The fox called out in a sharp voice, 
but without getting up : " Where ye going, Johnny-cake ? " 

He said : " I 've outrun an old man, and an old woman, and a 
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little boy, and two well-diggers, and two ditch-diggers, and a bear, 
and a wolf, and I can outrun you too-o-o ! " 

The fox said : " I can't quite hear you, Johnny-cake, won't you 
come a leetle closer ? " turning his head a little to one side. 

Johnny-cake stopped his race, for the first time, and went a little 
closer and called out in a very loud voice : " / 've outrun an old man, 
and an old woman, and a little boy, and two well-diggers, and two 
ditch-diggers, and a bear, and a wolf, and I can outrun you too-o-o I " 

" Can't quite hear you ; won't you come a leetle closer ? " said the 
fox in a feeble voice, and he stretched out his neck towards Johnny- 
cake and put one paw behind his ear. 

Johnny-cake came up close, and leaning towards the fox screamed 
louder than before : " I 've outrun an old man, and an old 

WOMAN, AND A LITTLE BOY, AND TWO WELL-DIGGERS, AND TWO DITCH- 
DIGGERS, AND A BEAR, AND A WOLF, AND I CAN OUTRUN YOU TOO- 
O-O ! " 

" You can, can you ? " yelped the fox, and he snapped up Mr. 
Johnny-cake in his sharp teeth in the twinkling of an eye. 

Fanny D. Bergen. 

In the version printed in "St. Nicholas," above referred to, the old 
woman, who is childless, bakes her gingerbread in the shape of a little 
boy. When she opens the oven door to see if the cake is done, the " Little 
Gingerbread Boy" jumps out, and runs away, pursued by the aged couple. 
The Gingerbread Boy outruns them, and also threshers, mowers, a pig, and 
a cow, but is finally caught by the fox, for " foxes can run very fast." The 
challenges which he addresses to the men or animals whom he successively 
passes in his wild flight are rhythmical, ending with his defiance of the 
fox : — 

I 've run away from a little old woman, 

A little old man, 

A barn full of threshers, 

A field full of mowers, 

A cow and a pig, 

And I can run away from you, I can ! 

No version of this nursery tale is known to have been recorded in Eng- 
land. But R. Chambers, in the " Popular Rhymes of Scotland " (London, 
1870, pp. 82-87), gives three variants in Scotch dialect. Instead of 
"Johnny-Cake" or "The Gingerbread Boy," it is the "Wee Bannock" 
(dialectically Bunnock) which figures in the race. The first form of the 
story is the most characteristic. Two oatmeal bannocks, after having been 
baked, are set at the fire to harden. The " auld man," coming in, takes 
up one, and snaps it through the middle. The bannock, terrified by the 
fate of its comrade, " rins off " as fast as it can, and the point of the tale 
consists in the vain efforts of the fugitive to find shelter. It visits one after 
another, tailors, weavers, millers, and smiths, but is everywhere alarmed by 
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significant invitations. The miller, for example, who is sifting meal, re- 
marks, as the Bannock runs into the mill : " Ay, it 's a sign of plenty when 
ye 're rinning about, and naebody to look after ye. But I like a bunnock 
and cheese. Come your wa's ben, and I '11 gie ye a night's quarters." The 
association with cheese is too much for the Bannock, who incontinently de- 
parts, but finds no safety, until at nightfall, being unable to see clearly, it 
goes into the hole of a " tod " (fox), who has had nothing to eat for two 
days. " O welcome, welcome," cries the fox, and at once seizes it. The 
story has a moral : the weans are not to be " owre lifted up," nor "owre sair 
cuisten down " (cast down) ; for the folk were all cheated, and the poor 
fox got the bannock. 

The second version has characters similar to those in our variant, " well- 
washers," " barn-threshers," and " dyke - diggers," with a rhyme nearly 
identical with the second American form. 

I fore-ran, 

A wee wee wife and a wee wee man, etc. 
A wee- wee pot and a wee-wee pan, 
And sae will I you an I can. 

The third Scotch story, on the other hand, deals entirely with animals, 
and has a humorous ending, the fox undertaking to carry the bannock over 
the burn, and improving the occasion to indulge in shy bites. 

It is not to be imagined that the American nursery-tale is derived from a 
Scotch form ; on the contrary, it represents an old English narrative. 

An expression in the beginning of the " Little Gingerbread Boy " is to be 
noted : " There was once a little old man and a little old woman, who lived 
in a little old house in the edge of a wood." Similarly, in the tale given 
in the last number (vol. i. p. 229), occurs the phrase, " A log cabin in the 
edge of a woods." The quaint expression, genuinely English, refers to a 
time when the hamlets of England were surrounded by forests, where fairies 
might be met, and which were the scene of romantic adventures. 



